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James C. Worthy 


Jim Worthy makes an exceptional success of combining the practical and the 
theoretical in the field of personnel. This is to say that he not only runs a practical 
and successful operation as Director, Employee Relations, for Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, but he also has a great thirst for knowing ‘‘ why’. 


This is illustrated by his success in applying theoretical knowledge from the 
various sciences, including psychology and statistics, and also it is reflected in a 
steadily growing series of thoughtful articles and talks before some of the principal 
management groups. I was deeply impressed with the performance Jim gave last 
year as a seminar leader at the famous Palm Springs Conference, put on each year 
by the Merchants and Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles. 


Until I saw the list, I never realized that he had taken courses at no less than 
seven universities, three of them abroad. Jim would not strike you, however, as a 
“high-brow’’. Those who know him and those who work with him realize that he 
is intensely realistic and practical. His growth and success in the personnel field is 


an inspiration for many. 


Just now, Jim is on leave from business and is Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Administration, in Washington. 


Ned Hay 
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Edttor te Keader:- 


Now, IN THE Mipst of the summer 
holiday season, I’m recommending a winter 
vacation. After the passage of more years 
than I like to count, last winter I had my 
first one. Not as an alibi but in explanation, 
let me say that I am in the fortunate 
position of being able at times to combine 
pleasure with business in my travels. That 
seems to me a just reward for the many 
miles my business requires me to cover 
every year—about 50,000. 

Winter or summer, the interest aroused 
by new sights and different people provides 
a release from the tensions which result 
from constant concentration on business 
affairs. When the holiday actually starts I 
find myself caught up in a new and pleasant 
routine—where to go and how, what to 
see, what to do, where to eat. 

Returning from a sailboat-racing ex- 
cursion to Nassau, the assistant editor and 
I joined the Nassau-Havana cruise of the 
S.S. Nassau, a ship under Panamanian 
registry with a crew of 295 Italians. After 
observing for a day the smooth routine 
with which all departments of the ship 
seemed to operate, it struck me that here 
was good personnel management of an un- 
familiar kind. So, my reportorial instincts 
getting the upper hand, I climbed to the 
bridge to see what I could learn from the 
Captain about the familiar problems of 
employment, training, discipline, union 
relations, pensions and the rest. 

The Captain was affable, spoke excel- 
lent English, and answered my questions 
readily. Among other findings: employment 
is by written contract for 18 months. 
Hiring is done at the home office of the 
line in Italy. When the ship reaches there, 
perhaps once or twice a year, new hands 
are already hired and are ready to come 
aboard. There’s no problem of getting 
enough men in Italy, which apparently has 


something less than “‘full’’ employment. 
Discipline is not difficult; ship's officers 
have complete freedom to discharge if nec- 
essary. Although marine workers are union- 
ized in Italy, unions are not recognized 
under Panamanian law and the Captain 
does not deal with them. 

Letters From a Number oF Nice 
Prope have been received since our recent 
paragraph about the importance of incom- 
ing mail to an editor. We try to acknowl- 
edge all of them promptly but may slip 
up on occasion. This is a general thank you. 
Sooner or later we'll have an opportunity 
to comment individually on the subjects 
and points of view expressed. Meanwhile, 
please continue to write when you feel so 
disposed. Your letters are sincerely appre- 
ciated, and help a lot in shaping up the 
kind of magazine that’s most interesting 
and valuable to you. 

Way po SensiBte Business MEN have 
such implicit faith in their ability to judge 
other men? Truly, they can only judge on 
the basis of their own knowledge. For 
example, it would be very difficult for me 
to size up theatrical people. I do not know 
anything about the theatre and have little 
interest in it. Consequently my standards of 
value are entirely different and make it 
hard for me to appreciate the fine points, 
abilities, interests and personal character- 
istics of theatrical folk. 

This was illustrated for me a number 
of years ago when, as a personnel director, 
I had 3 interviewers with very different 
backgrounds. I ran an experiment to see 
how accurately interviewers could pre-judge 
the ability of an applicant to score high or 
low on an intelligence test. One of the 
interviewers was a very bright college 
graduate with training in psychology and 
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several degrees. He was much more accurate 
than anyone else in estimating people's 
intelligence. One of the interviewers was a 
woman of modest background and high 
school education. She tended to estimate 
everyone's intelligence at somewhere near 
her own, and with comparatively little 
variation. She could not identify a bright 
person when she saw one and found it 
equally difficult to spot a dull one. 

The ingrained habit of all of us is to 
feel that we can judge other people but 
man is such a complex work of nature that 
it is not surprising that we find it difficult 
to understand him. Witness the extraordi- 
nary things which some of the world’s 
great men, like Benjamin Franklin and 
Leonardo da Vinci, have done. How can 
we ordinary people hope to measure the 
potential of such great minds? 

Or consider the many years of intense 
study which psychiatrists must undertake, 
and yet how difficult it,is even for the 
trained psychiatrist to understand more 
than dimly the behavior and thinking of 
the abnormal mind. 

The problem of man measurement is 
actually one of prediction. That is, we 
measure a man to find out how he is likely 
to act in a given situation. Does he have 
the mechanical aptitude for the job we 
want to put him on? Most attention has 
been given to the fields of intelligence, 
aptitudes, interests and skills. 

While a lot of thought has gone into 
the matter of personality measurement, 
actually not too much has been accom- 
plished. Any question-and-answer test in 
this field is subject to faking on the part 
of the applicant. How can you get around 
this difficulty? Furthermore, the test which 
consists of questions places severe limits on 
what you can find out about a person. The 
greater freedom afforded by the clinical 
interview makes it possible to learn a great 
deal more about a man than by means of a 
rigid questionnaire. 


By far the most advanced is the clinical 
method of appraisal. Even the clinician 
however, needs some tools with which to 
work. The familiar paper and pencil tests 
help a great deal, although they require 
skilled interpretation. There is more to it 
than that, however. When we get into the 
field of personality it has been found that 
the so-called projective tests unlock closets 
of the human mind as nothing else can do. 
‘“Projective’’ really means that a test re- 
quires the applicant to project or place 
himself in a particular situation. The 
Rohrshach is the best-known projective 
test. It is still an imperfect instrument but, 
through the many years of its development 
and use, skilled clinicians have learned 
to do rather well in its interpretation. 

The T.A.T. or Thematic Aperception 
Test is another which has come into in- 
creasing use by skilled practitioners. Re- 
cently I have participated in an attempt to 
expand its use by having the test given 
and recording answers on a sound-tape. 
They are then played back by the clinician 
in his quiet office where he can interpret 
them. By having everything on the tape he 
gets all the fine points of the applicant's 
responses. T.A.T. consists of a series of 
pictures rather vague in nature. This very 
vagueness requires the subject to create out 
of his imagination a situation which he 
thinks will fit the picture. 

Each of us is limited by the content 
of his own experience; what the picture 
means to me may be quite different from 
what it means to you. Not only do we see 
differences in content but there are differ- 
ences in the way in which we express this 
content and develop our thoughts. Thus 
we give the clinician the opportunity to 
read our minds 

Another new development about 
which little has been heard is the group 
T.A.T. The process consists of giving each 
individual the test separately and then 
bringing a group of five or ten individuals 
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together. You drop one of the picture 
cards on the table and say to them, © You 
have all taken this test. Now, | am going 
to ask you to agree on one single answer 
representing the judgment and preference 
of the group.’ You let nature take its 
course from that point on. It has been 
found by Dr. Milton L. Rock, who was 
one of those who originated this method, 
that it reveals some characteristics which 
have a very marked bearing on leadership 

So I say to all personnel folk, be aware 
of the importance of more and better tools 
for the measurement and analysis of the 
applicants who come to you. Do not be 
discouraged if some tools require more 
expert knowledge for interpretation than 
you happen to possess. Perhaps you had 
better not use tools of that kind except 
through others who have the necessary 
expert skill. However, any one who wishes 
to can do much to improve his interviewing 
skill 

One of the most useful! devices 1s the 
analytical interview, about which a good 
deal has been written. Another valuable 
device is the scored application blank. This 
is merely a statistical analysis of the rela- 
tion between success on the job and certain 
facts about individual employees, such as 
the difference in performance between 
married and unmarried men, the difference 
in stability of those who own their homes 
as against those who do not, and many 
other characteristics. Each scored applica- 
tion blank has to be developed and val- 
idated for the particular situation in which 
it is being used. This is for obvious reasons, 
since the characteristics of successful people 
in different kinds of jobs may vary a good 
deal 


The difference between hiring, pro- 


mhoting or assigning people as a result of 


highly skilled analysis by a clinical psy- 
chologist, as against amateur or ordinary 
interview methods, ts great. When the dif- 


ference is once observed it would seem 


unlikely that anyone would forego the 
value of the expert clinical appraisal wher 
he can get It. 


THanks To Stan Witcox of Socony- 
Vacuum’s Industrial Relations department 
for sending me a clipping. It’s about a 
“robot brain’ that’s supposed to help the 
Army keep mechanics out of the kitchen 
and cooks out of the motor pool. Says 
Stan: “With the perfection of a push-button 
mechanism for selecting the right people 
for the right job (as described) a full 
battery of precision tools is now provided 
for the mechanical practitioner of the 
mechanical science of Mechanical Human 
Relations.’ No comment! 

As A Company, Wuat Do You Do 
Asout Curistmas? I don’t mean the roist- 
erous Christmas party which is sometimes 
more remarkable for high spirits of the 
bottled variety than for any other kind. 
Nor am I thinking of the exchange of little 
presents among the girls, or the giving of 
bonuses 

A week or so before last Christmas I 
ran across something so heart-warming, 
and so truly in the spirit of the year's 
biggest and most favorite holiday, that I 
made a note to tell PJ readers about it on 
the chance that you might like to do some- 
thing similar in your offices. As far as this 
idea is concerned, ‘‘the more, the merrier.”’ 

It was somewhere around the middle 
of December that I happened to call in at 
Funk & Wagnalls, the publishers, on East 
24th street in New York. In the reception 
room, right across the room from you as 
you entered, there was a table piled two 
and three deep with beautifully wrapped 
packages of all sizes and shapes. As I 
waited there a few minutes, two or three 
office people each brought out another 
be-ribboned package and placed it with 
the others. The people seemed somewhat 
embarrassed to be ‘‘caught in the act’’. I 
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wondered what was going on, and inquired 
of my friend when, shortly, he came out. 

It seems that someone in the office 
had been in touch with The Family Shelter, 
which I understand is one of a number of 
New York organizations dedicated to look- 
ing after needy children. The Shelter had 
furnished a list of children who in the 
ordinary course of events couldn't expect 
much from Santa Claus. Office people who 
wished to participate in the project had a 
drawing, in which each got a slip of paper 
with the name and age of a child written 
on it. The gaily-wrapped packages, each 
marked only with the name of some child, 
were for these kids, to bring a measure of 
joy and love into their lives at Christmas 
time 

Does it strike you that banding to- 
gether this way to do something for 
others who are less fortunate might do a 
lot for a group of office people too? . 
Can you tell us of other Christmas ideas, 
used by your own company or others, that 
might be passed along? 


Tuere'’s BEEN A Pretty Mess down 
in Selbyville, Delaware, ‘‘unofficial broiler 
capital of the Delmarva Peninsula’’. Robert 
Hagy told about it in a full page story in 
the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin. “‘CIO 
Invasion Stirs Up Bitter Resentment in 
Quiet Old Delaware Town" was the main 
heading. The subhead was: “‘Strike to 
Organize Poultry Plant at Selbyville 
Marked by Cross Burning’. 

All I know about it is “‘what I read 
in the paper”’ and I won't attempt to con- 
dense a newspaper page of fine print into a 
couple of paragraphs. There were charges 
and counter charges. There was violence 
on both sides—most of it, apparently, by 
partisans of the H & H Poultry Company, 
the struck plant employing some 300 peo- 
ple, mostly negroes. Two AFL unions had 
tried unsuccessfully to organize the plant: 
local 262 CIO won out in an NLRB elec- 


tion. Chief demand was a pay boost from 
83¢ an hour to $1. The company would 
not give over 5¢ an hour more. They hired 
200 new people to replace the strikers and 
announced they had no intention of taking 
any strikers back. 

What caused most resentment was the 
“invasion’’ of the town by union leaders 
from afar, who had no roots in the district 
and little understanding of the local sicua- 
tion in which they became embroiled. 
Headquarters of Local 262 CIO were in 
Newark, N. J. Union people from there, 
from New York and from Camden, N. J., 
directed activities when things got too hot 
for the local organizer, a native son, to 
handle 

Generally speaking, I'm in favor of 
unions. They've made great contributions 
both to their members and to industry. 
Many of their leaders are able men of 
vision, sincerely eager to help make our 
profit-enterprise system work. But I am 
definitely not in favor of some union tactics. 
The CIO does the whole labor movement a 
disservice when, without much investiga- 
tion and with little or no constructive 
thought, it barges into a peaceful local 
situation merely to organize another unit 
and put a few more dues-paying members 
on their rolls 

Hagy quotes a Selbyville townsman: 
“A lot of folks around here will tell you 
that the CIO is the same as the Communist 
party. I don’t have no truck with that. 
That's not so. But this CIO outfit that’s 
come in here don’t have any more real 
interest in them colored workers or in this 
town than the man in the moon. They 
don’t know anything about this town, 


and they never should have come here. If 


they'd got out, all this fuss would be over 


Wud Mag 


in a minute.”’ 
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A company’s personality—for better or worse— 
is a composite of individual personalities. The 
author itemizes six characteristics which execu- 
tives should cultivate, to give their departments 
a winning personality. He shows just how the 
presence or absence of certain executive traits may 
affect the spirit of the whole organization. This 
is a condensation of a talk in March before the 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 


Personalities—Their Impact on 
Management Action 


By WitutaM J. E. Crissy 


Industrial Psychologist, New York City 


our Company, and each department or unit within it, has a personality just 

as you do. Your personality does much to shape that of the company. In 

fact, the company’s personality characteristics stem, in the main, from two 
sources—the mode of behavior of the founders, and the personalities of subsequent 
management generations, especially the one at present at the helm. 

The vast Ford enterprise was a one-man show as long as the old man lived. To 
quote a recent AMA report, .. . . ‘He had his finger in every pie, often staying at 
the plant day and night. He boasted that his organization had “‘no organization, no 
specific duties attached to any position, no line of succession or of authority, very 
few titles and no conferences.’ He made many personal decisions and for a long time 
delegated relatively little. 


MANAGEMENT'S PsyCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENTS INFLUENTIAL 


Companies certainly vary greatly in the degree to which they decentralize man- 
agement authority. Generally the difference can be traced directly to a complex of 
psychological adjustment mechanisms on the part of management. The top group 
may be wittingly, or unwittingly, perpetuating a stereotype of what it believes 
‘‘was done”’ by the founders. Also, it may be symptomatic of a desire to escape the 
much tougher planning function, properly the sphere of top management. Clearing 
on details and on minor decisions becomes the excuse for not having time for the 
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bigger problems. Still another aspect of this adjustment may be a reluctance to 
“let go"’, and to let some of the younger people in the company take hold of prob- 
lems. 

A second characteristic on which companies show wide differences is in com- 
munications—-getting the word around. In Company A everyone seems to get the 
word, and many media, formal and informal, are used to insure this. In Company B 
it's hard to get the word and, besides, the word keeps changing. About the only 
medium of communication seems to be the grapevine, plus sporadic emergency dicta 
from on high. 

This, too, can be traced back for the most part to management personality 
adjustment mechanisms. Frequently trouble with communications stems from the 
ways of the ‘good old days’’ when the company comprised one shop, a small work- 
ing force, and a management in over-alls, and everybody knew first-hand what was 
going on. Also, it may trace in part to top management's indecisiveness and reluc- 
tance to commit itself in writing. Or it may be caused by failure of executives to 
realize that in a big company everyone doesn't automatically get to know everything 


that is going on. What we consider obvious is rarely obvious to others. 


MoraALeE AFFECTED BY ExeECcUTIVE ACTION 


Morale may be cited as a third characteristic on which companies vary con- 
siderably. Morale is to the group what motivation is to each individual. It is a 
sharing of goals in common. Morale can be high only if considerable overlap exists 
between each individual's goals and group, or company, goals. Now here, no one 
would dispute the executive's influence. One of his primary obligations 1s to shape 
and to communicate group objectives. If he is fuzzy with respect to his own indi- 
vidual goals, he cannot very effectively set company or unit objectives. Goal-setting 


comprises a large part of the ‘‘planning”’ function in any business. Patently, the 


higher up in the organizational hierarchy you go, the more “‘planning’’ should be_ 


the chief activity of the incumbents 

A fourth characteristic, kindred to morale, is foresight. Wide variations exist 
among companies, and within companies, with respect to scheduling to minimize 
emergencies. In some companies, the emergency condition becomes the common- 
place. In others, emergencies are rare. If the former undesirable condition prevails, 
it is generally traceable to the top management group and the way they, as indi- 
viduals, adjust. If their thinking extends only to the moment and the present prob- 
lems, they will induce similar short-range thinking down the line. Furthermore, 
demands will be made for the solution of problems now in their span of attention, 
to the detriment of scheduling and with little thought for the relative importance 
of things. 

Let's once again change our focus of attention, this time to desirable traits or 


characteristics which this fellow, the top executive, should have. What makes him 
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PERSONALITIES IMPACT ON MANAGEMENT ACTION 9 
tick and what should he be like? The executive should make every effort to exemplify 
these qualities in his behavior: 

1. Maturity—On the intellectual side this implies not going off half-cocked. The 
mature thinker takes time for meditative, reflective thought. He weighs all angles 
and then decides. The emotionally mature person exercises control over his emotions 
and expresses emotional response in socially and morally acceptable ways. He avoids 
entanglements which tend to hamper or cloud his thinking. He rarely “‘blows his 
top 

2. Drive—This involves three-way adjustment. Executive behavior must be 
directed —goals set and then sought after. Also, adequate energy to get the job done 
must be applied. Finally, there must be “‘pacing’’ of one’s self so that one’s energy 
level is maintained from initiation of the task to successful completion. The execu- 
tive with drive does not work in stops and starts. He is able to set goals, both 
short-range and long-range, and then to inspire others to seek them with him. 

3. Social perceptiveness—The executive must develop this characteristic. This 
involves being sufficiently “‘person-focused’’ to pick up minimal cues in the other 
fellow’s behavior to what's going on within him. In light of such observations, 
he then modifies his own behavior accordingly. 

4. Enthustusm—The executive must love his work and the company; only then 
can he inspire others to do a good job. Indeed, one of his major functions is to bolster 
the waning spirit of his subordinates when need arises. 

5. Sympathy—He should feel with the other fellow, though not to a point of 
letting it interfere with rational thought process. The “‘cold fish’ makes a poor 
manager. 

6. Empathy—The executive should be able to feel for his colleagues and subor- 
dinates, be able to put himself in their shoes. I think this is why so many successful 
members of management come up from the rank and file within the company. 

In connection with these last two emotional characteristics may I insert a word 
of caution. The executive, to be an effective leader, must command respect. If warmth 
towards others is forced on his part, respect may be lost thereby. Over-all, the 
executive's personality must ring true. We must be ourselves, but continually im- 
prove ourselves. 

These desirable characteristics do not just happen. They must be cultivated. All 
of us can increase our amounts of them by being people-centered, not job-centered, in our 
thinking; by taking time for self-evaluation—scoring our runs, hits, and errors in 
our human relationships, by taking account of the likes and dislikes of people 
around us; by making a study of human behavior a part of our own plan for con- 
tinuing self-improvement. 

Who can measure the effects of good or bad executive adjustment upon over-all 
management action? Potentially, a major source of our company’s profit or loss is 
found in the effective, or ineffective, behavior of the top management group. Each 
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of us has seen indecisiveness run into many man-hours of overtime. What we cannot 
so easily estimate is the cost of the effect of undesirable executive behavior on general 
esprit—the muffled grumblings that may result and extend all the way down the line. 

An unjustified bawling out in public may have a rippling effect down to rank 
and file, with resulting spoilage, accidents, etc. A single management ‘‘boner,"’ due 
to lack of planning, may shake the confidence of an entire department, and may 
necessitate months of deliberate rebuilding in order to achieve the previous state of 
morale. 

On the other hand, we've all seen inspired leadership accomplish the impossible. 
The top executive who shows confidence in his team by letting them do the job, 
and by encouraging them, rather than interfering or ordering them—why, for him 
people up and down the line will “‘break a gut’’. One major indication of the top 
executive's effectiveness is the few times he needs to issue a direct order concerning 
day-to-day operations. 


BEHAVIOR AT Top SPREADS THROUGH ORGANIZATION 


What about the effects of executive behavior upon the development of young 
members of the management group? Imitation is an all-pervasive method by which 
all of us learn. You can be sure that young men are going to follow the patterns of 
behavior they observe. Furthermore, they are going to “‘clam up” very quickly if 
they find their questions are not welcome, or if they do not receive a sympathetic 
ear. Also, the young executive 1s usually astute enough to know when ‘“‘busy work"’ 
assignments are being given him. This often happens when the senior member of the 
unit has not deliberately freed himself of operating detail in order to assume his 
responsibility for training. 

It can't be stressed too much that executive development is as much a matter 
of attitude formulation, as it is acquisition of “‘know-how."’ If each of us subscribes 
to the thesis that the number one job of each member of top management is to 
develop a replacement as good as or better than himself, we begin to realize how 
important an effect executive behavior has on the future of an enterprise. 

Each day, each of us can profitably ask ourselves questions like these: (2) How 
much time did I spend today formulating plans for the company (or unit)? What 
are they? (2) How often today did I get bogged down in detail? Was it to escape 
tougher problems? (3) Did I interfere today with any of my subordinates in their 
work? Did I jump the chain of command? (4) Did I “‘blow my top”’ today? What 
caused the upset? What can I do to insure against its recurrence? (5.) How much 


\Y 


time did I devote today to developing others working for me? How were my efforts 
received? (6) Did the company get value for its money from my being on the pay 
roll today? What were the runs, hits and errors? 

In the light of our answers we can take steps toward self-improvement, and 
ihereby do our part to improve organizational effectiveness. 

















How employees in 81 branch offices are made to 
feel that they're valued members of the company 
team—and that their views are important to top 
management—is told in this factual article. What- 
ever your type of organization, if you have an 
employee attitude survey in mind you'll find help- 
ful hints here. 


We Survey Attitudes 
Annually by Mail 


By E. F. Wonper tic, Vice President 
General Finance Corporation, Chicago 


TTITUDE surveys have been made from time to time in many organizations. 

But not many companies have reported that they appraise employee attitudes 

regularly. General Finance Corporation does—and with practically the same 
questionnaire from year to year. 

The questionnaire we used last Fall in our fourth annual survey was somewhat 
revised to include questions covering current problems. However, the repetition of 
many questions asked in previous surveys makes comparisons possible from year to 
year, by divisions and branches. The record is valuable to us as an indication of 
personnel and management weaknesses. When corrective measures have been taken, 
the record also tells us how effective such measures have been. 

Questions used in our surveys are very searching. There are 25 to 30 of the 
multiple-choice variety. They encourage the broad expression of views as well as 
specific pointed criticisms. The final question invites general comment, and em- 
ployees are asked to suggest any question which they feel should have been included. 


MECHANICS OF THE SURVEY BY MAIL 


Operation of a multiple branch organization makes it necessary to conduct an 
attitude survey by mail. But we feel that this helps to give an unbiased, valid result. 
Questionnaires are sent out in bulk to our 81 branches, with a covering letter toeach 
employee. Each is asked to complete the questionnaire at his leisure and return it, 
sealed, to the home office personnel department in an envelope which is provided. 
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There is no identification of any kind on the envelope. All employees, including 
those recently hired, are asked to reply. 

We believe that the supervised method of completing such a questionnaire would 
probably not provide as valid opinions, especially where employees in a branch 
office may number only three or four. The company feels that an employee is un- 
likely to express himself frankly under supervised conditions, particularly if he 
thinks that the immediate supervisor or office manager might see the reply. 

The choice of signing or not signing the questionnaire is left to the individual 
employee. Each year the percentage of people who identify themselves increases 
and the value of the opinions improves. To us this indicates that validity and benefit 
will increase with continued use of the attitude survey. We feel that by winning our 
employees’ confidence in management we have overcome many of the criticisms of a 
survey by mail. 

Perhaps we try harder to get straight-forward replies than some companies. 
The covering letter with last Fall's questionnaire said in part: ‘‘In filling out this 
opinionnaire, please be frank and honest in your opinions. Check the word or phrase 
which most nearly fits. If you feel no answer describes your opinion, write in your 
own. However, do not check the word or phrase which you feel the company or your 
supervisor would /zke to have checked. We are interested in your opinion... . If 
you have not participated in a survey before, please remember that your ideas and 
opinions are what we want, and that they will be held strictly confidential. You 
may ask others, and easily determine that no attempts are ever made to identify an 
individual for his opinions. .. . When you have completed the opinionnaire, place 
it in the envelope provided and mail it yourself. . . . If you would rather use another 


envelope, you may. They are not marked or identified in any manner.”’ 


Wuen Trousies Are Founp, Corrective Action Is TAKEN 


Most of our people know now by experience that they will not be disciplined 
or discriminated against because of their answers. They also know that management 
considers their opinions and, where possible, takes action to correct criticized 
methods and situations. Apparently they are convinced that their participation in 
these surveys is constructive, and brings them better working conditions and a 
better relationship with managers and fellow employees. One indication of this is 
growing percentage of our people who return their questionnaires. In 1948, the 
return was 50%; in 1949, 46% ; IN 1950, 49%; in 1952, 70%. 

The first page of our questionnaire asks the sex of the respondent; the division 
in which he or she is employed; the place, whether home office or branch; whether 
employed more, or less, than three months; whether the respondent supervises the 
work of others. This information enables us to tabulate replies from each division and 
office, and pass them on to top-level supervisors who are concerned. By comparing 


returns from sections for which they are responsible with over-all company returns, 
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top supervisors can determine where corrective measures should be taken. The 
employee's immediate supervisor never knows how any individual has answered, 
even when the individual has signed his name—which 56° did in our most recent 
survey. 

Preceding the personal questions just mentioned, there was a paragraph telling 
the employee that his answers would not be used in any way to identify him, but 
would be very helpful, ‘‘since procedures of the various divisions differ and we can 
fit your opinion to the operation. However,”’ it continued, “if you feel this informa- 
tion will in any way identify you, and you will not feel free to give us your frank 
and honest opinions, we suggest that you skip this section.” 


A CHANCE To Get Gripes OF ANY KIND OFF THE CHEST 


Questions asked in the survey include items in the following and other areas: 
wage and salary policies; working conditions; equipment; management; respect of 
management; respect of leadership; company supervision; training. To cite several 
examples, question 5 of our latest questionnaire was, “‘Do you think that GFC 
wants to (1) Pay below average salaries, (2) Pay above average salaries, (@) Pay 
average salaries.’’ Question 7 was: “All in all, how well do you think your branch 
or department is managed?"’ Spaces were provided for checking these answers: *‘(1) 
Very well managed; (2) Fairly well managed; () Not so well managed; (4) Not 
managed well at all; (5) Undecided.’ Question 11 was, “Does your supervisor play 
favorites?’’ Four answers were listed: ‘(1 Never plays favorites; (2) Some of the 
time; (3) Very seldom; (4) Most of the time.”’ 

The last question in the opinionnaire is a rather unusual one. It requests em- 
ployees to suggest items for inclusion in future questionnaires. People are also urged 
to suggest specific criticisms and express attitudes on subjects not included in the 
questionnaire. Many use this opportunity to express themselves on both favorable 
and unfavorable working conditions. Several questions in the present survey were 
developed as a result of the employees’ suggestions in answer to this last question: 

‘In preparing this questionnaire we couldn't cover every aspect in detail. 
Therefore, we left this page for you. Here is your opportunity to offer any additional 
questions which would improve this survey, or offer any frank opinion you might 
have regarding the company’s policies which are not covered in the preceding 
questions. In listing additional questions, please indicate your present opinion in 
the answer.” 

We intend to continue using this Attitude Survey on an annual basis, since both 
management and employee groups feel that it helps us to understand human relation 
problems in our type of chain operation. 








In dealing with rates, industrial relations people 
often have one point of view, and industrial en- 
gineering another. The conflict can be costly when 
strikes result and production drops. The writer, 
an experienced arbitrator, proposes that people 
of the two departments work together to get the 
‘*feel’’ of each other's objectives and thinking. 


Management's “Divided Front” 
Cries for Mutual Understanding 


By Dona.tp A. Crawrorp, Associate 


Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia 


ORPORATIONS Of medium and larger size sometimes suffer unnecessarily because 
of friction between their Industrial Relations and their Industrial Engineering 
Divisions. The labor relations man may scoff at the industrial engineer as a 

naive technician. The industrial engineer may think of the labor relations man as a 
union appeaser who sells out engineering findings to expediency. At best, this con- 
flict—conscious or unconscious—causes a somewhat divided front. At worst, it can 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars in strikes and low production. 

A recent arbitration proceeding illustrates what is meant. Some years ago, an 
assembly operation in a plant of a large seaboard corporation was changed from hand 
to machine assembly. The last and most important steps of this substantial process 
change were completed two years ago. 

During the change-over years, assemblers were paid on a group incentive basis. 
Five years ago the company, realizing that the men were running away with these 
incentive rates, established a ceiling of 45% over base rate. When, with the comple- 
tion of the process changes, the company tried to install proper incentive rates, the 
assemblers protested. The proposed rates required effort at the very high 45% 
incentive pace. 


MANAGEMENT Hap Turee [pEAs oF WHat To Do 


The union controversy split management three ways. Industrial Engineering 
insisted that proper rates were essential to the maintenance of incentive standards 
throughout the plant. Manufacturing insisted that volume production be achieved 
on straight time. Industrial Relations insisted that the ‘‘loose’’ rates be continued 
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to avoid a strike and because of the previous expectancies of the operators. Each 
division carried its fight to top management. The immediate result was a compro- 
mise on rates 24 higher than those proposed by Industrial Engineering, but 14 lower 
than the previous rates. 

Industrial Engineering was not satisfied, however, and a year later won top 
management's support of installation of the proper rates. A bitter three-week strike 
developed, resolved finally by an agreement to arbitrate. This agreement was secured 
only by vigorous strike-ending moves taken by the International Union. 

The arbitrator restored 24 of the last rate cut—leaving the rates halfway between 
the proper level and the original inflated level. Local union feelings ran so strong 
that, had the arbitrator not guessed an acceptable figure and had the International 
Union not taken strong action, the plant would have been torn by labor strife and 
strikes for a year or longer. Deep-seated inter-union jurisdictional struggles, born 
during the rate cutting, were rampant until cut off by the award. 


Not an Iso_aTep INCIDENT 


The significance of the story from management's standpoint is that the Indus- 
trial Relations-Industrial Engineering conflict nearly resulted in very serious loss of 
production. Nor is the incident unique. In varying degrees, with varying conse- 
quences, the problem occurs within many managements. 

Had the industrial engineers of the company understood the labor-relations 
problem, they would not have been so adamant about imposing proper rates. Had 
the industrial relations people grasped the plant-wide incentive level problem, they 
would have tried harder to find a way of achieving or approximating the proper rates. 
Presumably, mutual understanding in the management team would have resulted in 
an answer at least as good as the arbitrator's. Certainly mutual understanding would 
have prevented the problem from dragging out over two years, and developing into 
bitter labor strife. 

Recognition of the problem has caused many managements to inter-relate the 
activities of their industrial relations and industrial engineering staffs so that each 
comes to understand the problems and perspective of the other. A few companies 
go to the extreme of having their industrial relations people work with their indus- 
trial engineers on some job evaluation and rate-setting assignments. Conversely, 
these companies have industrial engineering people participate in grievances meetings 
and contract negotiations that involve non-rate-setting as well as rate-setting mat- 
ters. 

Other companies have their industrial engineers sit in on job evaluation and 
rate-setting grievances and have the industrial relations people investigate with the 
industrial engineers the actual jobs or rates in dispute. The former is common. The 
latter is not, because the Labor Relations man usually assumes the engineer to be tech- 
nically right. 
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Some companies endeavor to achieve the same result organizationally by placing 
industrial engineering under industrial relations executives. This arrangement, how- 
ever, is Meaningless unless a method is worked out to inter-change experience and 
perspective among industrial engineering and industrial relations people. 

Irrespective of method, the value of the inter-change of knowledge, if successful, 
is that the engineer gets the feel of labor relations and the labor relations man learns 
to understand incentives and job evaluation. The industrial engineer learns why his 
technical judgments must be violated on occasion because of over-riding human 
values. He learns to accept compromise without cynicism or frustration. He comes 
to believe in over-rating the heater’s job in a steel mill because of proud tradition, 
while still defending overall job evaluations. 


CONVICTION OF UNDERSTANDING NEEDED IN DEALING WITH UNION 


The labor relations man who works with industrial engineering becomes able 
(a) to understand the necessity of maintaining roughly equal pay for roughly equal 
effort or job content, and (b) to judge the soundness of the rate setting. Without this 
knowledge, the industrial relations man is likely to laugh privately at measuring 
‘learning period’’ or estimating ‘‘normal pace’’, while defending the system before 
the union. Equally bad, without this knowledge he must accept the industrial 
engineer's opinion that the rate is proper, without personal judgment or conviction. 
In dealing with the union, therefore, he is simply a mouthpiece unable to recognize 
bona fide objections or to express the conviction of understanding. If he yields to 
worker resistance to the rate, he does so without any real knowledge of the sound- 
ness of the rate. 

The price of ignorance is high. It makes for cynicism and frustration—expressed 
or unexpressed—between the engineer and the negotiator, and for disunity in resolv- 
ing differences with the union. The conclusion is obvious. Corporations which have 
not thought of giving industrial relations men a real grasp of industrial engineering, 
and the industrial engineer a real grasp of labor relations, can profit by immediate 
attention to the problem. The solutions are not patent. They depend upon circum- 
stances of the particular company. The method, however, which gives representatives 
of each profession a chance to face the problems of the other on the firing line is im- 
perative and profitable. 























Fixed charges, including salaries, can be ruinous 
when business falls off. This article tells how one 
company found a way to adjust executives’ pay 
up and down with sales volume—factory super- 
visors’ with monthly production volume. The 
system takes account of a changed picture within 
15 days. 


Executive Salaries Fluctuate 
With “Variable-Fixed” Charges 


By Deac MarTIN 
Trade and Public Relations Counsel, Cleveland 


HILE a “'variable-fixed’’ charge may seem paradoxical and even impossible, 

the fact remains that The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio, 

has been utilizing such a strange anomaly since 1935 and the company has 
shown a profit ever since it went into effect. 

To understand why charges are fixed, month in and out, regardless of sales and 
production, yet are variable in their fluctuations, it is really necessary to comprehend 
something of the electrical lighting fixture industry of which Wakefield has been a 
part since 1907. It is a simple operation to make electrical fixtures, because it is easy 
to shear, bend, and stamp light metals and assemble and finish them so that they will 
support lamps or fluorescent tubes. But to make efficient lighting units, furnishing 
the correct quality as well as quantity of light, requires the services of five illuminat- 
ing engineers in a personnel of 150 in this company. 


HiGuHiy CompetTitivE NATURE OF BusINEss 


Because it is easy to process and assemble light metals into a fixture that gives 
some sort of light, the lighting industry has experienced many quick peaks and val- 
leys which have been independent of the national curve of business. Small companies 
with no experience in manufacturing lighting equipment decide to go into the busi- 
ness and, when such companies compete, prices can be haggled down to a point 
where there is no profit for the company that finally lands the job. In consequence, 
business failures in the industry and withdrawal from side-line manufacturing of 
lighting equipment have been frequent. 
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In the depression of the early 1930s, salaries at Wakefield were maintained at 
former levels. As the depression grew worse, salaries and other fixed charges were 
not changed to fit the times and, in consequence, in 1934 it became necessary to re- 
capitalize the company. 

From that time a new rule has been in effect: Salaries for management personnel 
vary according to dollar volume of sales. In the factory, salaries for supervisory posi- 
tions vary according to monthly volume of production. The National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association salaried job rating plan is used as the base for factory 
compensation. 

In this way, a ‘‘fixed’’ sliding scale raises the pay of office management personnel 
automatically when sales are good, while it applies a safety brake just as automati- 
cally when sales ‘drop below a basic volume. Wakefield puts these changes into effect 
within 15 days after a rise or fall in sales. They apply to all but stenographers who 
are on fixed salary, by their preference. 

Wakefield applies the ‘‘fixed-variable”’ principle also to its advertising and sales 
promotion. A small cushion appropriation is maintained in the interest of continuity 
of schedules but, in general, the volume of promotion rises or falls with sales. 

In the office this system works as an incentive for everybody to put shoulder to 
wheel. Sales people have even been known to drop their selling and scour their terri- 
tories for supplies when the purchasing department had difficulty in getting mate- 
rials. Proof that the method works is patent in the fact that the company has been 
on the profit side ever since the system went into effect in 1935. 


About the Authors 
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Many executives who want to increase their in- 
sight and improve their managerial skills are un- 
able to devote consecutive daytime hours to it. 
This article describes an evening course of twelve 
go-minute sessions, and tells what came out of it. 
The course involved maximum participation of 
men engaged in several unrelated lines of business. 


Management Development— 
A New Procedure 


By WixiuraM H. Kuippert, Administrative Assistant 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Export Company, Akron 
and Husert H. Cray, Personnel Administrator 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


ANAGEMENT development seminars and conferences have become increasingly 
popular in recent years. Probably the most common type of program in- 
volves full time participation for from one to thirteen weeks. There is little 

doubt that hundreds of hours could be spent profitably on such a project. But some 
companies feel they can’t afford to release their men for lengthy conferences. As a re- 
sult, many promising managers and potential executives do not have the benefit of 
participating with men from other organizations in a management development pro- 
gram. 

To meet this need, some universities are offering evening courses in management 
development. Men preparing for advancement meet One or two nights a week to ex- 
plore and discuss good management methods. Thus they broaden their perspective, 
increase their human understanding and improve their skill in management functions. 

This article describes the beginnings of such a course, planned and conducted 
by the authors and sponsored by the University of Akron in its Community College. 
The procedure used was different in certain ways from that described by other writers. 


This interesting article should stimulate personnel men’s thinking about training. Unless you are quite familiar with the 
use of personality tests, caution should be exercised in this feature of a training program. All question-and-answer tests are sub- 
ject to substantial error, due to the inevitable desire of the person taking the test to make a good showing. Sometimes this 
error runs as high as 25%. Furthermore, interpretation of personality test results is not always simple and direct. Unless you 
have training in tests and measurements, therefore, it is recommended that you secure the help of someone who has. 

The Editor 
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It may therefore help to stimulate ideas in an area of study which holds out rich 
rewards for individuals and companies alike. 

The course was designed to cover a twelve-week period. Meetings were held one 
night a week for one and a half hours. In promoting the course, announcements were 
sent to executives of the principal Akron industries. It had not been expected that 
registrants would be sponsored by their companies. But several firms, apparently 
sensing a particular need for this type of course, selected and sponsored a number 
of their men. Some registrants paid their own tuition. 

The course evolved from the hypothesis that management's job 1s essentially 
the application of problem-solving skills involving (1) ideas, and (2) people. The 
first of these requires skill in defining problems and reaching action solutions related 
to available pertinent facts. The second implies ability to work effectively with 
others and to lead them toward desired goals. 

Thus it was felt that training in problem-solving, coupled with increased per- 
sonal insight, was the foundation upon which to build the program. The course was 
therefore planned (1) to develop understanding of various management functions 
and methods (this was called “‘external understanding’’), and (2) to develop in- 


creased personal insight (or “internal understanding”’) 
INpDIvipUALS Own Prosiems Usep ror Case Stupies 


External understanding was sought by the case study method. Since the group 
consisted of men from many kinds of business, each participant was asked to present 
one of his own current problems for analysis and recommended action. These presen- 
tations also acquainted the men with each other's activities 

Due to time limitations, cases of great complexity could not be discussed. The 
pressure of time had its advantages, however. Most of the men learned to present a 
case concisely and to keep the analysis focused on the heart of the problem. It was 
surprising how much of value could be contributed in fifteen or twenty minutes after 
the group got into the swing of it. 

Here is a typical case: 

‘As sales manager for my firm, I must decide whether we should add another salesman in 

the Chicago district. We manufacture paints and finishes for industrial application. We sell 

through jobbers or distributors in some locations, but have our own warchouse facilities 

and sales offices in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago. Our Chicago district manager now 

has four salesmen and is recommending another. We know that each salesman must aver- 

age X dollars per year of sales for the company to break even on his salary, expenses, over- 

head, etc. We know the approximate annual usage of our type of product in the Chicago 

area and what share of that usage we are now selling. What facts will I need to make this 

decision?”’ 

As a result of discussing such cases, a sort of problem-solving technique was de- 
veloped along the following lines: 

1. Describe the problem. Exactly what are we talking about? In no more than 20 


or 30 words, what ts our objective? 
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2. Determine the available facts relating to the problem. Include all factors bearing 
importantly on the problem. Exclude those which are not pertinent. What is the rela- 
tive importance of those remaining? What is their relationship to each other? 

3. Wergh and decide. What are the principal courses of action that can be taken? 
What would be the effects of each? What are the anticipated gains and losses in terms 
of the objective in pursuing each possible action? 

4. Take action. Select that course of action promising most gain and least loss. 
Set forth the specific steps to be taken. 

5. Review. From the vantage point of subsequent experience, was the action taken 
the best one? Is modification necessary? 


PicrurE oF MEN THEMSELVES EMERGES 


It is interesting to note that the cases presented in the early sessions dealt almost 
entirely with methods and materials. Questions on interpersonal relations were not 
raised. However, as described in the next section, a personality picture of each man 
was emerging during the early sessions. It became evident that certain men could 
profit from case discussions related to specific problems with people. For example, sev- 
eral of the men obviously were lacking in decisiveness and in aggressiveness. There- 
fore, during the latter part of the course, cases involving the human factor were as- 
signed “‘from the book.”’ Problems were devised which would highlight each man’s 
relations with his associates and give him practice in handling situations more 
effectively. 

A marked change took place in the manner of handling cases as the course pro- 
gressed. In the early meetings the group showed a tendency to leap quickly to a con- 
clusion. Later on, presentation of a case became the signal for a question barrage, 
with conclusions and recommended action being withheld until all the facts were 
uncovered. Moreover, in cases involving interpersonal relations, there was an early 
tendency to concentrate on ways of correcting the other fellow’s behavior. As per- 
sonal insight was gained, the men began to think in terms of ‘‘What have I done or 
what could I do to improve the situation?”’ 

This part of the course was based on the belief that a manager must translate his 
problem-solving skills into action through other people. He can do this successfully 
only if he is aware of his own strengths and weaknesses and their impact on his work 
environment. Self understanding is therefore a major requirement of effective man- 
agement. 

The methods used to develop self understanding were chosen because it was felt 
that a clear picture of the man as a manager is obtained if it is determined (1) what 
he thinks of himself, (2) what he thinks others think of him, and (3) what others 
actually think of him. These things were determined as follows: 

1. Each man was asked to write a confidential description of himself, covering 
his managerial strengths and weaknesses as he saw them. 
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2. Each man was administered a personality inventory (the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey), the results of which were returned to him as a “‘profile’’. 
General interpretations and implications of various scores were discussed before the 
group. 

3. Each man was asked to submit the names of six business associates. Three of 
these were selected at random by the conference leaders and asked to write an anony- 
mous and confidential description of the man covering his strengths and weaknesses. 

Results obtained for each man by that procedure were summarized in individual 
confidential reports. Recommendations for improved effectiveness were made in each 


case. 
INACCURACY OF SELF-DEscRIPTIONS REVEALING 


The self descriptions written by the men varied tremendously throughout the 
group, as might be expected. Many clues to individual personality were derived from 
these descriptions. For example, some men were overly modest in describing 
their strengths but went into great detail describing their weaknesses. In a few cases 
certain men described themselves as being generally well liked by others but else- 
where in their report admitted characteristics, such as extreme criticalness, which 
made one doubt the original statement. 

Here is a portion of one of the self descriptions (note later the personality inven- 
tory results on the same man and also what others said about him): 

‘Tam a person who usually gets along well with other people. 1 am even-tempered and 

always try to exercise self-control. Some of my friends say that I am too serious but often 

they are the ones who are not serious enough. I am not afraid to tackle hard jobs and I 

thrive on good work done promptly. I can usually anticipate the wants of my superiors 

and do not get unduly upset in emergencies. It is difficult for me to overlook incompetence 

in others and sometimes I suppose I expect too much of people. I have been criticized for 

following details of employees work without going through their immediate supervisor. 

When I have a plan that I think is best I tend to resent correction. On the other hand, I 

guess I am prone to criticize management for errors in judgment.” 


The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey was chosen not only because 
it is a well constructed and standardized instrument but because the personality 
characteristics which it measures lend themselves especially well to group discus- 
sions. 

Each man can be compared with men in general on such traits as energy, serious- 
Ness, aggressiveness and cooperativeness. Obviously, these traits are of special interest 
for men in management positions. Certain combinations of trait scores are particu- 
larly useful in confirming or qualifying the statements made by a man about himself 
or by others. 

The man who described himself above had scores on the personality inventory 
which were shown on a profile as follows: 
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The scores suggest a rather energetic and extremely serious individual. He may 
be so serious, in fact, that he tends to be over-cautious and over-restrained. He ap- 
pears to be reasonably aggressive but also somewhat reserved in his dealings with 
others. He is probably not too sociable in the sense of wanting to be with others 
for the sheer enjoyment of it. There is reason to believe that he reacts with antago- 
nism to frustration or thwarting, although such a reaction may be fairly well con- 
cealed. He seems to be a bit over-critical of others and this may hamper him consid- 
erably in gaining their cooperation. 


DEsCRIPTIONS BY OTHERS 


We were extremely pleased with most of the descriptions which were received. 
The majority of the writers had obviously been conscientious in describing the man 
in question. Here and there, however, a description merely said, in essence, “‘He’s a 
fine fellow.’’ In such cases the other two descriptions of the same man usually pro- 
vided material which was helpful in building a report to increase self understanding. 

It would be interesting to quote the three descriptions which were received for 
the man we have been portraying. For the sake of brevity, however, the three are 
condensed into one, as follows: 


‘*He is a very fine young man but a little hard to get close to. He is a deep thinker with 
generally sound judgment. Sometimes he is a little slow in making a decision because he is 
very thorough and exacting and goes into all the details of a problem before making a 
move. ‘Good enough’ is not good enough for him. A job must be right. This is usually to 
his credit, but sometimes he carries it so far that matters do not get handled with dispatch 
and people are antagonized. He works too long hours and always seems to be under pres- 
sure. This is mostly due to his inability to delegate responsibility. He would get more out 
of his employees if he took time to praise them when they do a good job. Unfortunately, 
he expects that others should get the same satisfaction out of work alone that he does. He 
could improve his relations with others if he relaxed a bit and became more friendly.” 
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At the final meeting of the group the men were asked to fill out an unsigned form 
telling: (1) What I liked best about this course; (2) What I liked /east about this 
course; (3) My reaction to my personal report; (4) To improve this course, I sug- 
gest... 


COMMENTS ABOUT THE COURSE FROM PARTICIPANTS 
The following comments are typical of what was liked best. 


‘*T liked the informal way the course was conducted."’ 

‘TL enjoyed the opportunity of comparing my ideas with those of men from other com- 
panies.”’ 

‘*T liked the discussions on human relations, especially those on how our personality af- 
fects our work through others."’ 


The following comments express what was liked least. 


‘The course was not long enough to cover sufficient ground.”’ 
‘“ A few people couldn't learn to be concise."’ 
‘The shortness of each session. Each night I wanted to stay for more discussion rather 


than leave.”’ 
Some reactions to the personal reports were: 


‘* Starts a man thinking.” 

“Brings out in the open some factors in a person’s make-up he may not have suspected.”’ 
‘I was pleased to tind that my associates did not stress the weaknesses which I have im- 
agined I have, and which have been worrying me on my job.”’ 


Some suggestions for improving the course were: 


‘* Attendance from any one company should be limited so as to provide greater interchange 
of ideas.” 

‘*More discussions needed about personality.” 

‘*More time given to each case study.” 


‘Suggest an advanced course so we Can continue our program.” 


At the conclusion of the course the university issued a certificate to each partici- 
pant, which was sent to a senior executive of his company. This executive presented 
the certificates individually. The executive was asked to comment on how well the 
course had filled the men’s needs and also the needs of top management in developing 
their managerial planning. The comments received were most emphatic in stressing 
that the course, despite its brevity, filled a genuine need and should be continued. 


—- 





BOOKS 











THe Case Metnop or TEACHING HUMAN 
RELATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION. Edited 
by Kenneth R. Andrews. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953. pp. 
Xvi, 271. $4.50. 

This is not a book to be read; it is a 
book to be studied. Also, it is a volume of 
specialized appeal to those, professionally 
or more informally, who have responsibili- 
ties for teaching both young and old to 
improve their attitudes and conduct about 
the ways and means by which man deals 
with man, group with group, and managers 
with managed. 

It is, in short, a technical volume of 
first-rate importance to those charged to 
educate others—and, by inference, them- 
selves 

Corporate training directors, and 
teachers in economics and schools cf 
business, will find this book their dish. 
It is a dish in which the meat is not spared 
but is generously present. 

I find the first and last chaprers the 
most penetrating and helpful; but this is 
said without prejudice to the mear in the 
offerings of the rest of the contributions. 

I do, however, still have a caveat 
about the whole tendence of the volume, 
and one as to which I could be wrong in 
the light of the presumably successful 
momentum of the case method in use. My 
question has to do with matters which 
David N. Ulrich considers in his chapter. 
He confronts the problem of the student's 
attack upon the case—a vital aspect of this 
method. He discusses, all too briefly, 
“underlying assumptions about principles, 
knowledge and social values,’’ which is, of 
course, a crucial angle on the whole method 
of teaching through cases. In the course of 
this exposition he says this: ‘Interpretation 


and judgment in turn depend upon the 
underlying social values held by the person 
studying the case.” 

This sentence seems to me importantly 
relevant to the whole issue of how and in 
what frame of philosophy, ethics, eco- 
nomics and religion, the student and the 
teacher discuss the cases and strive toward 
operative conclusions which may _ have 
some deep validity beyond the immediacies 
of momentary ‘“‘adjustments to the cor- 
porate tensions.” 

My essential critical point, as to which 
I fail to find in this volume an adequate 
answer, is that apparently both teachers 
and students discuss cases within their 
several existent and unexamined preconcep- 
tions and values. And there is no adequate 
scrutiny of preconceptions and values so 
far as this study is concerned. 

For myself, business problems or cases 
have to subsume under some philosophy of 
business and of life. They are not mere 
intellectual exercises. They do not find 
resolutions or solutions purely in a profit 
criterion or in logistic terms. How 1s the 
student being taught to evaluate the prob- 
lem and its possible answers? That seems 
to me to be the sixty-four dollar question. 
And unless I am badly mistaken, I find no 
concern about the answer in this book. 

Business today is not a Sam Lloyd 
puzzle or a problem in geometry or an 
exercise in Aristotelian logic. It is a prob- 
lem, in its basic manifestations, of personal 
power, of group power, of the human 
meaning of techniques, of the relation of 
human and interpersonal tensions to the 
possibility of leading the good life in the 
Greek sense of that term, of loving one’s 
neighbor as oneself in corporate relation- 
ships 
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My conclusion has to be that while 
we, of course, use case material, discussion, 
lecture and field work, we have to do it all 
in the light of some underlying and over- 
arching sense of the meaning of the human 
career and the attributes of its significance. 

I am all for all that this book stands 
for. But I am also for far more which it 
curiously ignores. Essentially, this excellent 
study is an explication of an educational 
gadget. The Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration at long last, 1 am 
deeply convinced, has to realize that student 
discussion of specific procedural problems 

without benefit of some prophetic moral 
interpretation being added by the faculty 
in the great Greek, Hebrew and Christian 
traditions —remains as “‘sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal.” 

There is no rationale or philosophy of 
business capable of justification apart from 
a considered philosophy of life. And until 
all the teachers in schools of business per- 
ceive this profound and necessary truth, 
the methods of instruction, including the 
provocative case method, will remain thin 
and inconclusive. 

There has to be a confronting and 
examining of the reasons why business 
functions, of the meaning of its functioning, 
and of its human purpose in a democratic 
society. 

In short, as far as this book goes, it 
has useful things to say. It is, however, a 
pity that there is no longer an Alfred North 
Whitehead to help to lead the technicians 
out of the bleak wilderness of techniques 
discussed without benefit of some philos- 
ophy. 

Ordway Tead 


PrincipLes OF MANAGEMENT. By George R. 
Terry. Published by Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1953. $8.00. 


This is a text book for the student 
and a refreshing guide for the management 
practitioner. In attempting to cover the 
problems and principles of management, 


Dr. Terry has wisely recognized the three 
fundamental elements that make up man- 
agement, whether it be of an enterprise, a 
governmental unit, or even of an individual. 

He takes the attitude that manage- 
ment is a tool to achieve objectives, and 
arranges the functions of management in 
an engineering order, as one might chart 
the flow of action from objective to achieve- 
ment. Sections of the book indicate manage- 
ment steps as they might appear on a flow 
process chart. 

One section deals with planning and 
what it does for effective management. 
Another discusses the importance of proper 
organization to carry out the plans. Still 
another deals with the controls and fol- 
low-up which are essential to determine 
whether the objective has been achieved, 
or whether more planning is needed to 
reach the goal. 

Under each section, the author pre- 
sents a comprehensive outline of principles 
that should be used in making decisions 
and converting these decisions into action. 
He provides a “‘road map”’ showing how 
to arrive at answers to problems that might 
come up. Using these principles as guide 
posts, it should be possible to most effec- 
tively achieve, in an economic manner, the 
desired end result. 

The second half of the book is devoted 
to more specific application of these man- 
agement guides to specific problems. It is 
mainly concerned with considerations in- 
volved in effective human relations. Only 
after having emphasized this area of man- 
agement does the author move on to the 
management of other specific areas includ- 
ing materials, machines, methods, finance 
and marketing. 

Questions and case histories follow 
each chapter and, while particularly aca- 
demic in nature, certainly provide value for 
students of management, whether they be 
in a university Or in a company’s manage- 
ment development program. 


Kenneth J. Eaton 
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THe ADMINISTRATOR—CASES ON HuMAN 
RELATIONS IN Business. By John Desmond 
Glover and Ralph M. Hower. Published 
by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1952. 723 pages. $8.00. 


This book is a collection of cases 
taken from real life. All of them have to 
do with people in business and how to 
handle them. Some of the cases were un- 
covered during researches in the areas of 
human relations and administration spon- 
sored by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, in which both 
authors are professors. Some cases came 
out of consulting work done by members 
of the Faculty. Others came from students 
and other sources. The first edition of the 
book, of which this is a revision, was 
published in 1949. It may be familiar to 
many readers, since it was adopted for use 


in more than 125 universities and colleges. 

All of the cases presented are of the 
“open end"’ variety. Some of the case 
presentations are followed by a number of 
questions which bring out major problems 
in the situations, but no easy solutions are 
suggested. The whole aim is to provide 
material that stimulates the reader to think 
for himself and work out his own answers. 

We strongly recommend “‘The Admin- 
istrator’’ for the personal enjoyment and 
profit of any personnel man, and especially 
to those using or thinking of using group 
discussion methods in training, from super- 
visory right on up to the highest executive 
levels. The cases are made to order for group 
discussion. The publisher offers a pamphlet 
giving ‘teaching suggestions’’ on how 
they may be used most effectively. 


H. M. T. 


Personnel Research 


The Group Oral Performance Test. By Milton 
M. Mandell, Civil Service Commission. 
Personnel Administration, Part I: Vol. 15, 
No. 6, November 1952, 1-10; Part II: Vol. 
16, No. 1, January 1953, 11-17. 

The two parts of this article give an 
excellent picture of how the group inter- 
view can be used as a performance test. Mr. 
Mandell starts with the idea that personal- 
ity, for management purposes, is concerned 
with how a person acts at various times 
and in various situations and what the 
effect of these actions is on those around 
him. This is a very difficult matter to in- 
vestigate and the group oral makes a real 
contribution. 

Two basic characteristics of the group 
oral performance test are (1) a group of 
applicants is seen at one time, rather than 
individually, and (2) the applicants interact 
with each other rather than with the inter- 
viewer. There is a useful discussion of the 


strengths and weaknesses of this method, 
and an evaluation of the group oral as com- 
pared with other methods of measuring 
personality. 

A large part of the article is devoted 
to practical suggestions for conducting the 
group oral and discusses such questions as 
the number of competitors in each group, 
instructions to the competitors, the type 
and number of raters, length of the group 
oral, and types of group oral. 

The sample tasks for a ‘“‘leaderless”’ 
situation and a ‘‘designated leader"’ situa- 
tion give a very clear idea of how the 
method works. The information and sug- 
gestions given in this article will help a 
personnel man adapt the method to his 
own situation. 

The author concludes: ‘‘The group oral 
performance test involves an appraisal of 
dynamic behavior in a complex situation. 
This complexity is both the virtue of the 
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method and its greatest difficulty. . . . It is 
highly desirable that this method be sup- 
plemented by written tests and by a thor- 
ough investigation of the candidate by 
inquiry of his former associates, including 
superiors, colleagues, and subordinates.’ 


Effects of the Nature of the Problem on LGD 
Performance and Effects of Company Rank on 
LGD Performance of Oil Refinery Supervisors. 
By Bernard M. Bass and Cecil R. Wurster, 
Louisiana State University. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 2, 1953, 96-99 


and 100-104. 


These two articles about performance 
in leaderless group discussions may well be 
treated together, since they are written by 
the same authors and deal with two aspects 
of the same problem. 

In group situational tests, a number 
of examinees are placed in a group and 
given a problem to work on. Examiners 
then observe and rate the behavior of each 
individual as he functions as a member of 
the group. The assumption is that the be- 
havior of the individual in the group is a 
valid sample of his behavior, and that it 
can be used to predict his future behavior in 
a real group situation. Group situational 
tests are very adaptable and a large number 
of variations have been tried. 

The purpose of the first study reported 
was to see the extent to which a person's 
successful leadership activity in an initially 
leaderless group discussion changed when 
there was a systematic change in the nature 
of the problem and the persons with whom 
he was grouped. The subjects were 23 stu- 
dents in an introductory psychology class 
and 131 oil refinery supervisors. The sub- 
jects were rated under four conditions: (a) 
unstructured—the participants originated 
the problem for discussion; (b) general 
leader specifications—participants devel- 
oped a set of factors for choosing the 
world’s greatest leaders; (c) in-plant leader 
specifications; and (d) case history—par- 


ticipants decided whether a returning vet- 
eran should tell his wife about an ille- 
gitimate child he fathered overseas, or 
discussed what Mike should do when 
his superior bawls him out in front of 
his subordinates 

Various correlations were computed 
and are given in tables in the articles. The 
authors state that “the one hypothesis 
worthy of further investigation... was 
that a supervisor of high rank is most 
likely to play the role of leader among 
persons of lower appointed rank when the 
group problem specifically concerns situa- 
tions for which he has the high rank.”’ 

The second article is a further inves- 
tigation of this phase of the problem. Other 
research workers had suggested that candi- 
dates for employment or promotion who 
are assessed in a leaderless group discussion 
should be unacquainted with each other. 
The subjects were the same 131 oil refinery 
supervisors, and the leaderless group dis- 
cussions were part of a week-long super- 
visory training program. 

The LGD performance ratings were 
found to be unrelated to appraisals made 
by their superiors in the oil refinery. This 
conclusion is open to some question, how- 
ever, because the job ratings had no com- 
mon equivalence. They were done by differ- 
ent supervisors of men on different jobs at 
different levels 

The results of this study indicate the 
general lack of validity of the LGD among 
acquaintances, especially where they differ 
greatly in initial prestige or rank. The study 
confirms the common-sense observation 
that a person's rank, prestige or status does 
influence his tendency to play the role of 
leader even where there is no appointed 
leader for the immediate situation. 

In concluding their article the authors 
raise some very interesting theoretical 
questions about the role of leaders in a 
company, and whether there is a tendency 
to discourage communication upward from 
lower echelon management levels. 





—_-<ur « 
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Predicting Success in Elementary Accounting. 
By O. R. Hendrix, University of Wyoming. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 2, 
19535 75-77 

This is a study of the validity of the 
Orientation Test of the American Institute 
of Accountants in predicting success in an 
elementary course in accounting. The sub- 
jects were 76 men and 19 women at the 
University of Wyoming. Scores on the fol- 
lowing tests were available for each of the 
g5 students: 

American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination 
Ohio State University Psychological Test 
Accountant Scale of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Men 
American Institute of Accountants Orien- 
tation Test 
Correlations were computed between all 
possible pairings of the four tests and 
accounting grades. 

It was found that if a single test is to 
be used in predicting grades in elementary 
accounting, ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion and the OSU Psychological Test are 
preferable to the AIA Orientation Test. 
This revelation is interesting because the 
Orientation Test is intended to be “‘a 
general intelligence test slanted toward 
business.” If two of the four tests are to 
be used, neither of the two best combina- 
tions includes the AIA Orientation Test. 

The study is restricted, of course, to 
the relationship between test scores and 
grades in the accounting course. It does not 
necessarily follow that the same relation- 
ship exists between the test scores and 
success in actual employment in the field 
of accounting. 


The Relationship Between the Judged Desir 
ability of a Trait and the Probability That the 
Trait Will be Endorsed. By Allen L. Edwards, 
University of Washington. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 2, 1953, 90-93. 


Many psychologists believe that sub- 
jects tend to rate themselves high on 
socially desirable items in personality in- 
ventories. The first part of this study deter- 
mined the social desirability scale values of 
140 personality trait items, and the second 
part investigated the probability that they 
will be endorsed 

Eighty-six men and 66 women rated 
the social desirability of the items. The 
results were studied for men and women 
separately and also by three age groups. 
Results for the different age and sex groups 
were so similar that little distortion was 
introduced by pooling the results from all 
the groups. Scale values were then deter- 
mined by the method of successive intervals. 

A sample of 140 pre-medical and pre- 
dental students were then asked to respond 
to these items. A ‘‘yes’’ response indicated 
that the subject believed that a given item 
was characteristic of himself and a ‘‘no” 
response that it was not. An analysis of the 
responses would seem to show that the 
subjects, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, were trying to create a good im- 
pression of themselves. 

It is suggested that personality inven- 
tories should be designed in such a way 
that paired items should have similar social 
desirability scale values. If the subject is 
then forced to choose between the two 
items, his choice cannot be upon the basis 
of the greater social desirability of one of 
the items. 
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Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





SocieTY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF Man- 
AGEMENT Clected new officers at a meeting 
of the board of directors held April 18th. 
Bruce Payne is the new president. He is 
president of Bruce Payne and Associates, 
Inc., a management consulting firm with 
offices in Westport, Connecticut. George 
B. Estes, executive vice-president of the 
Society, is chief industrial engineer Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Massachu- 
setts. J. B. MacNaughton, industrial en- 
gineer, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is the secretary. 

INLAND PEersONNEL AssocIATION (Cali- 
fornia) met April 28th to hear Walter M. 
Heim speak on ‘Application of Manage- 
ment Development Techniques.’” Mr. Heim 
is Training Director for the Aluminum 
Company of America, Vernon Works. 
During the war he served as Staff Sergeant 
with the Plans and Training section of the 
United States Air Force. 


CALIFORNIA TRAINING Director's As- 
SOCIATION held a conference on ‘‘Economic 
Education for Employees’ in San Fran- 
cisco, April 8. The program included: three 
workshop sessions; showing of economic 


education moving pictures; an exhibit of 


economic education material; informative 
take-home material; and a speaker. The 
regular monthly meeting of the Association 
featured a panel discussion, led by members 
of the group, on “‘Training—A Frill, or 
Fundamental?’ Chairman of the panel was 
William J. Stephens, Personnel Manager, 
East Bay Municipal Utility District. 
William Hart, secretary of the execu- 
tive development committee for Crown- 
Zellerbach, pointed out that ‘‘training 
directors too frequently defeat their own 





purposes by being over-zealous, . .. by 
failing to give thorough and adequate study 
to the problem they are seeking to solve 
before they attack it in training meetings. 

. Someone has said, training is simply 
experience so planned and so organized 
that correct learning takes place quickly 
and effectively. In reorienting our approach 
to training, I suggest that all training 
plans be tested in the light of that defini- 
tion. Do not include people unless they 
need the experience that the training will 
provide. Do not offer planned experience or 
accelerated experience unless there is a real 
reason tied to a recognized need. If the 
above rule is followed, the frill charges 
will vanish. . . . There is never a question, 
to train or not to train. The only question 
is, do you organize your training or do you 
let it go by default?”’ 

William F. Read, Training Superin- 
tendent of the San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard, said we must justify the cost of 
training staffs, the cost of trainees’ salaries, 
the cost of interruption to production. 
“Unless we can impress management with 
results reflected in these three dollar areas, 
we must conclude that ‘frill’ charges have 
caught up with us.... When do line 
operators consult personnel and training 
departments on the operating function? If 
we could answer this question we might 
have some understanding of the apathy 
toward training that really exists.” 

J. Herman Mattson, training coordina- 
tor of the Ford Motor Company Richmond 
Assembly Plant, said that there are seven 
areas for consideration in any training pro- 
gram company policy; faculty; course con- 
tent, with emphasis on penetration; facili- 
ties; time; learners; results. There are four 
basic subjects in the third category, course 
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content, in accomplishing penetration (1) 
Trainers must instruct in Aow to instruct; 
(2) content should be directed toward 
psychology of behavior, with emphasis on 
leadership training; (3) there must be an 
imparting of improved skill, a better way 
to do the job through analysis; (4) there 
must be acquaintanceship with manage- 
ment, the basic factors of American man- 
agement. Vocational personality is the term 
Ford applies to penetration objectives. “We 
ask the supervisor about the worker in 
these terms: Job knowledge—what are they 
getting from you? Job skill—how much 
skill are they developing? What are the 
attitudes you find? Job standards—does 
your worker know them?” 





PHILADELPHIA TRAINING DrREcTORS’ 
Society heard an address by Dr. J. R. Gibb 
at a recent meeting. Dr. Gibb is Assistant 
Director, National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Before listening to 
the speaker the audience divided into buzz- 
groups for a four minute discussion of a 
practical training situation involving a 
change in worker perceptions. Then the 
audience was divided into listening teams, 
each hearing the lecture with one of the 
following questions in mind: what ques- 
tions would you like to ask the speaker? 
What limitations and criticisms do you see 
in the training program advocated by the 
speaker? What further illustrations would 
you give of the points made by the speaker? 
List concrete applications of the speaker's 
principles to your specific training situa- 
tions. What principles would you add to 
those listed by the speaker? What criticism 
pro and con would you make in your 
analysis of the over-all evening program as 
a training device? 

In his address Dr. Gibb stated that 
perceptions are the training focal point for 
the production of change in attitudes, emo- 
tions, skills and knowledge. Several kinds 
of perceptions are particularly important 
for human relations training: how the per- 


son sees himself, his self-concept; how the 
person sees others in relation to himself; 
how the person sees the attitudes of co- 
workers, subordinates and superiors. 

Several basic principles about percep- 
tual behavior provide many practical appli- 
cations for training. Perceptions are deter- 
mined by both basic inner needs and by the 
situations in which people interact. Percep- 
tions (how the person sees the event or the 
attitude) are probably more important for 
training than the ‘‘reality’’ itself. Percep- 
tions are amazingly accurate. Inner attitudes 
are easily seen by others for what they are. 
Human relations are best if the perception 
and the ‘‘reality’’ are alike. Perception is 
decreasingly clear under threat or emotional 
stress. Conflict decreases when people see 
problems and events in the same or a 
similar way. Decisions are best when based 
on the widest range of perceptions. There is 
a basis for agreement and harmony when 
trainees see how others see events and 
situations. 

These principles imply that certain 
kinds of methods should be used in pro- 
ducing change that will outlast the training 
situation. Provide training situations in 
which people are free to express and explore 
real perceptions, where they see themselves 
as free to express real perceptions and are 
seen by others as free to express real situa- 
tions. There must be freedom of communi- 
cation upwards and downwards. There 
must be a reduction of threat in communi- 
cation situations. Sub-grouping is one 
means of achieving such threat reduction. 
There must be continual evaluation in 
multiple ways. Role-playing is a means 
whereby in training situations people may 
explore spontaneous perceptions or common 
events and problems. Audience “‘sets’’ are 
convenient training aids which decrease 
the ambiguity of events and increase per- 
ceptual clarity. 





SEATTLE CHaprTerR, Pacitric NorRTHWEST 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION puts 
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out a monthly bulletin, Personnel Pointers. 
Judging from the activities described in the 
bulletin the membership (125 paid-up) is a 
lively one with wide participation. At a 
recent meeting the group split into five 
equal parts, each discussing one of the fol- 
lowing topics: employee references; em- 
ployee attitudes; industrial safety; and 
health and welfare plans. Prior to dinner a 
list of questions was handed to each par- 
ticipant with the request that he try to 
formulate some answers. The questions and 
general conclusions were: 

1) Should companies have written polt- 
cies? Companies should have written policies 
covering various phases of the business for 
the guidance of employees and especially 
those who have supervisory and interpreta- 
tive responsibilities. 

2) How and by whom should policies be 
prepared and approved? Policies should be 
formulated and approved by top manage- 
ment after sufficient consultation with line 
supervision to assure that the policies are 
sound, understandable and generally work- 
able. They should be written concisely and 
be general enough to cover as many similar 
situations as possible, rather than to have 
a policy tor each situation. 

3) Should all polictes contain provisions 
for exceptions? The group agreed that over a 
period of time exceptions must be made to 
most, if not all, policies except those in- 
volving moral principles. 

4) If exceptions are to be made, at what 
level of authority should they be granted? There 
was no general agreement on this. Some 
members believed that only top manage- 
ment should make exceptions, others that 
authority to make exceptions could be dele- 
gated to first or second line supervisors, 
depending upon the effect of the exception 
on other groups within the organization. 
It was recognized that top management 
could not be burdened with all of the detail 
necessary to make every necessary excep- 
tion. It was also recognized, however, that 


the very purpose of written policies is to 


have a measure of uniformity and equity 
and, if authority to make exceptions is dele- 
gated too tar down the line, this purpose 
can be destroyed or greatly distorted. 

5 What basic guides should be used in 
established justification for exceptions? The 
following guides were generally agreed 
upon. That all line supervisors between 
the supervisor making the exception and 
the staff member must be brought in on 
the exception so they are fully aware of 
the circumstances. That all possible facts 
and feelings must be considered logically 
with respect to the effect on the company 
business, the staff and the future of the 
policy itself. That it is possible to explain 
and justify the exception on the basis of 
the facts to anyone raising a question. 
That seniority should be a controlling 
factor only in those instances where every 
other item is equal except length of service. 
That every effort be made to make certain 
that, in being fair to one or two people, 
you are not being unfair to all other mem- 
bers of the staff. That wherever possible, 
the policy be reviewed for possible change 
before making the exception. That when- 
ever possible the exception be written up 
for later review in determining when 
policies should be changed to meet chang- 
ing needs. That once an exception is made, 
management should be prepared to make 
the same exception for all other people 
under identical circumstances 

Sounds like a busy, and rewarding 
evening! The Seattle chapter also has a 
Seminar on Economic Education consisting 
of fifteen business men and ten from the 
University. A group of members who work 
in the south end of town get together every 
Tuesday. for lunch. The meetings are not 
restricted to members, but are open to 
guests of members who might be interested. 
Each week one member volunteers to lead 
the group in a particular subject the follow- 
ing week. There are also regular Wednes- 
day luncheons at a more central location. 
The Chapter has active, working commit- 
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tees on publicity, reception, civil defense, 
research and legislation, and education 
research. 

MoNTREAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
heard Mr. Virgil K. Rowland speak in 
April. Mr. Rowland is Personnel Assistant 
to the Secretary, The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. He is also American-Management- 
Association Fellow in Executive Develop- 
ment. His subject was “‘Management De- 
velopment 

APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, devoted a_ spring 
meeting to a general discussion and re- 
evaluation of the objectives of the Asso- 
ciation. New officers of the Association are, 
George E. Schoenke, President; W. Robert 
Wilson, Vice President; Donald J. Rine, 
Secretary, and Douglas L. Robertson, Treas- 
urer. 

New York PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association had Robert J. Doolan as the 
speaker for one meeting. Mr. Doolan is 
Director of Personnel, Allied Stores Cor- 
poration. His subject was, ‘Current Legis- 
lative Development Affecting the Taft- 
Hartley Act.’ As Chairman of the 
Employee Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, and 
member of the Employee Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Retail Federation, 
Mr. Doolan appeared as a Management 
witness at the Senate hearings on proposed 
Taft-Hartley Act revisions. 

San Dreco PersonNNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTIONn learned about “‘Developments 
in Profit-Sharing Plans’ at a recent meet- 
ing. Ron Stever, President of Ron Stever 
and Company, Consultants on Pension, 
Profit-Sharing and Welfare Plans, was the 
speaker. 

INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco had a meeting for members par- 
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icularly interested in training. Ralph 
Brabee, of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin, spoke on “The What 
and Why of Training for Sales and Profits.”’ 
The group reviewed training problems re- 
sulting from return to a buyer's market 


WesTERN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Assoc1aTION held a two-day conference on 
Manpower Management Today, Emplovee 
Relations That Work.”’ The program was 
planned to bring out the best methods and 
practices to achieve effective employee 
relations. Speakers reported on specific 
company experiences and offered sugges 
tions to executives in other organizations 
who were encountering similar problems. 
Among topics discussed were wages, union 
relations, executive development programs, 
supervisors, what's ahead in a new labor 
law, and the management job in communi- 
cations. Speakers included Arthur Rosen- 
baum, Economist, Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany; Joseph D. Cooper, formerly Director 
Office of Salary Stabilization; Dr. R. B. 
O'Connor, Medical Director, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.; and Guy Farmer, 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


Tri-County PEerRsONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL Orrice MANAGERS ASSOCIATION, 
AND NATIONAL AssOcIATION OF Cost Ac- 
COUNTANTs held their second annual joint 
meeting in Bloomsburg, Pa. Lawrence Tice, 
President International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, was the moderator for 
the meeting. Chester Grabarek, Personnel 
Director, Hess-Goldsmith Company, spoke 
on ‘What the Personnel Department Can 
Do To Reduce Costs."’ Paul Brown, CPA, 
Chief Plant Accountant, American Car and 
Foundry Company, spoke on ‘‘What the 
Office Manager Can Do To Reduce Costs’, 
and Edward Ranck, Chief Cost Accountant, 
Darling Valve and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, spoke on ‘What the Cost Depart- 
ment Can Do To Reduce Costs.”’ 
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Conferences, Courses, and Awards 





A MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE, Spon- 
sored by the American Management Assocta- 
tion, was held in New York April 8-10. Of 
particular interest to personnel men was a 
report by Philip Hull, Vice President, the 
Parker Pen Company. He stated that by 
stimulating “‘proprietor-mindedness”’ in its 
employees, the company has reduced service 
costs and production costs, improved cus- 


tomer house-keeping, and 


acceptance, 

safety, and made its employees happier. 
Parker started with its supervisors. It 

sponsored attendance at university super- 


visory institutes and developed a plant 
visitation program, permitting supervisors 
to plan their own trips to other plants and 
to entertain visiting foremen in their own 
way. At bi-weekly supervisory meetings 
various problems concerning the business 
were discussed. The company sponsored a 
speech clinic for supervisors and a series of 
monthly meetings, run by the supervisors, 
at which top-notch speakers talked on 
topics of general interest. 

To stimulate employees further, the 
company discontinued the use of time 
clocks and made each employee his own 
timekeeper. Thus employees save time and 
escape a minor emotional irritant. The old 
suggestion system was replaced by an Idea 
Exchange Plan, under which the employee 
shares equally with the company in net 
savings made possible through suggestions. 
Instead of a suggestion box, a man, “‘in 
reality a traveling suggestion box,’’ was 
made responsible for stimulating ideas, 
helping suggesters put them into words, 
and processing the ideas. 

The foreman selection problem was 
discussed at another session. The problem 
of picking the right foremen the first time 
has just about been licked at Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) Matthew Radom, Em- 
ployee Relations Department, declared. A 
specially selected committee began by rat- 
ing the plant foremen through alternational 
ranking, arranged the foremen’s names 
according to ability by alternating choices 


between the top and bottom. . . . The fore- 
men on whom there was good concensus 
were picked as the criterion group for fur- 
ther research. . . . Tests were administered 
to the criterion population, and each score 
was compared with the ranking score and 
performance report score to find which tests 
were actually discriminatory by the stand- 
ards of the other two criteria. Three tests 
survived—a test of supervisory judgment, 
an interest test, and a survey of individual 
background and self-descriptions. These 
three tests now are given to all men who 
have reached the top of the wage grade 
and to any others nominated by their fore- 
men. Standard Oil of New Jersey's experi- 
ence shows, Mr. Radom said, that it. is 
possible to develop objective measuring 
devices that will help to spot potential 
supervisors. However, he warned, these 
devices are only as good as the criteria 
used. He cautioned against accepting any 
ready-made tests or rating forms unless it 
can be demonstrated that there is a good 
relationship between the devices and actual 
performance on the job. 


WHAT 


Course For ACTION? was the topic for the 


Post Derense ADJUSTMENT: 
37th Annual Meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board in New York. 
As defense expenditures level off, or even 
decline, can we avoid a slump? When the 
adjustment 
course should we follow? The program of 


post-defense arrives, what 
the meeting was designed to obtain the 
thinking of leaders on such questions in an 
effort to determine a course for action ina 
modified peace economy. Several of the day- 
time sessions—notably, ‘Productivity and 
“What 


Credit Policy to Fight Recession?”’ ‘How 
Profits”’; 


Wages in Collective Bargaining;” 


Management Controls Increase 
and ‘“‘How to Reduce Your Production 
Costs’ will emphasize what business and 
industry can do to maintain equilibrium 
during the adjustment period and to chart 


a course for stability through anv recession. 
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“What Government Can Do" and 
“What Agriculture Can Do” 
cussed at the evening dinner and the 
closing luncheon sessions. Subject matter 


were dis- 


here dealt with over-all administration 
policy to combat unbridled deflation. 

Development of such a policy and the 
steps to implement it would be in line 
with the President's thinking last year 
when he suggested that, if a recession were 
sighted, he would mobilize the forces of 
Federal Government and private industry 
to combat any economic decline. 





A FeLtowsnip Awarp oF $700 each 
year for the next five years has been set by 
the United States Rubber Company for the 
Management Training Program at Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, according to a recent 
announcement by T. North Whitehead, 
director of the program. 

United States Rubber has previously 
cooperated with the Management Training 
Program, a one-year graduate course in 
personnel and business administration. The 
company has for over a decade placed 
Management Training Program students in 
unskilled and supervisory positions for 
field work assignments, which are a part 
of the regular academic schedule. Graduates 
of the program have also filled permanent 
positions with the company. In addition, 
U. S. Rubber has granted one-year fellow- 
ships of $700 for the past two years. 

The Program, now in its sixteenth 
year, trains young women from all over 
the country for junior administrative posi- 
tions in business, industry, government, 
social service, and education 
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AN INpusTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
Awarp is announced by the Socsty for 
Psychological Study of Soctal Issues. A com- 
mittee of four, representing research in- 
terests in labor, management, and the 
academic world has been selected to judge 
entries. The judges will determine the 
winner of a $500 U. S. Government bond, 
a gift to the society by Dr. Alfred J. Mar- 
row, President of the Harwood Corpora- 
tion. The award will be presented at the 
September meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in Cleveland, to the 
person whose research is judged most 
valuable as a scientific contribution to the 
understanding of labor-management rela- 
tions. The first award was given last year 
to Drs. Leonard Sayles and George Strauss, 
of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell, for their 
research on ‘The Local Union: Its Place in 
Industrial Democracy.”’ 


Two Intensive Aup1o-ViIsuAL Courses 
for businessmen, personnel directors and 
trainers, were scheduled for July by the 
Audio-Visual Center at City College School of 
Business, New York. Among topics covered 
in the courses were types of audio-visual 
materials and their use in human engineer- 
ing; audio-visual materials in public rela- 
tions; introducing and selling a new 
product; and training of personnel. The 
courses were under the direction of Dr. 
Victor W. Eimicke, supervisor of the 
Audio-Visual Extension Service, and re- 
quired thirty hours each, plus individual 
consultation. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Connecticut GENERAL Lire INsuR- 
ANCE Company publishes Notes and Quotes, 
a digest of current news and comments on 
employee relations. As the title indicates, 
this four-page sheet is directed toward 
management, and consists of material se- 


lected from other publications. The selec- 
tion is good and the digesting well done. 
The April issue includes a report on “‘Plan- 
Making with the Individual’’ based on 
Executive Development by John W. Riegel; 
and one on “‘Growth: Case Study of a 
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Healthy Management,’ from Modern In- 
dustry. A quote from Lawrence Stessin in 
Mill and Factory: ‘Associated Telephone 
Company has a novel way of playing up 
employees in house organ. A woman em- 
ployee is interviewed for ‘My Favorite 
Recipe’ column. Her picture, the actual 
recipe, and a little background complete 
the feature.” 


SpruUANCE Fitm PLant, E. I. pu Pont 
Richmond, 


Virginia, publishes a news sheet, Spruance 


pe Nemours AND Co. INnc., 


Cellophane News, every two weeks. A 
“Question and Answers" feature makes 
good communication. Typical questions: 
What is the status of the government's 
cellophane anti-trust suit against Du Pont? 
Who is permitted to buy Du Pont stock? 
When will the Du Pont park be open to 
the public? Is it true that the government 
cancelled a $29 million tax debt owed by 
Du Pont? Another feature ts titled, ““What 
Quality Means to Me.” It pictures an 
employee, describes his job, and points out 
what quality means in terms of his par- 
ticular function. An operation of unusual 
i! t is pictured and described in “‘New 
Objective: Quality.” A 
local operator, and two supervisors visited 


Jersey Mission 
a customer to improve a difficult job of 
printing, of wrappers for peanuts. Since the 
operator plays a vital role in the production 
of cellophane, an operator was directly 
associated with the problem from start to 
finish. Besides news pertaining directly to 
the plant, there are general features on 
home-making and summer vacations. Editor 
is Neil Gabbert. 


Division, 
Unitep States STEEL CorPORATION, pub- 


Outver [IRON MINING 
lishes Ore, Iron and Men, described before in 
these pages. The company is fortunate in 
having several good artists among its em- 
ployees. The cover of the April issue is 
decorated with a handsome water color by 
Jim McKenzie of the engineering depart- 
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ment. The picture shows the opening of 
navigation from the aerial bridge in Du- 
luth. A featured article describes the work 
of another company artist, track walker An- 
drew Karahalios. Another article, well il- 
lustrated with photographs that really tell 
the whole story, is called “Preparations 
Made for Record Shipping Season.”’ A 
picture story of real interest describes an 
employees’ party where men modeled fem- 
inine attire to the amusement of the guests. 
Also pictured is the annual Curling club 
bonspiel, very informative for readers who 
have always been curious about this sport! 


The editor 1S Bob Burke 


Unitep STATES PIPE AND FouNDRY 
Pipelines has an 
} 


spread ot pictures 


COMPANY S interesting 
titled 


“Clicks and Clues.”’ The pictures show 


double-page 


object safety lessons, various meetings, 


introduce employees, and tell about promo- 


tions or transfers. An amply illustrated 


article on safety gives many specific in- 


stances where safety devices have paid off. 


The photographs supplement the text nicely 
7 


Dot Austin is the editor of Pipelines. 


FireEMAN’s Funp Group publishes the 
Fireman's Fund Record, a pocket-size maga- 
zine. A recent issue devotes most of its 
space to provocative articles on the need 
for various kinds of insurance. It also carries 
one general feature on dogs. There is a page 
“Who Said It 


First?’” Nelson Valjean is the editor. 


of amusing quotations, 


Tue, FireMan’s Funp Grovp also pub- 
lishes a larger magazine called The Visiting 
Fireman which is directed to employees. 
“Let's Get Acquainted”’ describes the 
work, activities and personnel in various 
area offices. ‘‘In the Family Focus’ is a 
nice feature, illustrated with pencil 
sketches, on the record, activities and 
hobbies of an individual employee. The 
work of a staff adjuster is described in 


detail, and illustrated with pertinent photo- 
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graphs in ‘There'll Always be a Claim.” 
The editor is Wilma Nuotio. 


Metiton BANK AND Trust CoMPANy, 
Pittsburgh, publishes Mellon Bank News. The 
table of contents—which, by the way, is 
usually not found in employee magazines 
gives a good indication of the scope of the 


What’s New in 


publication. Contents for a Spring issue in- 
cluded, ‘‘Night Force,’’ ‘‘Spring Styles,"’ 
‘‘News of Our Retired Friends,”’ ‘‘Turtle 
Creek Open House,’’ “The Trust Tax 
Division,” ‘“‘The Tubes,’’ ‘‘Champion 
Bowler Frank Pollak,"’ and ‘‘The Clearing- 
house.'’ There's a well-balanced, compre- 
hensive issue. Eve Carver, editor, is re- 
sponsible. 


Publications 





STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IS 
Goop MANAGEMENT, according to the title 
of a new booklet published by the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research. 
The booklet is the reprint of a talk before 
the Personnel Conference, American Man- 
agement Association, Chicago, February 
1953, by Charles C. Gibbons. Mr. Gibbons 
is Industrial Program Director, the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research. 
The talk is summarized in five statements. 
1) A company can do much to stabilize its 
employment. 2) Steady jobs result from 
steady sales and production. 3) Steady sales 
and production result, in turn, from good 
management in all phases of the business. 
4) The personnel manager can make an im- 
portant contribution to the stabilization of 
employment. 5) A company can guarantee 
employment only after it has been success- 
ful in stabilizing its sales and production. 
Copies may be obtained from The W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research, 
7og South Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Four Occupation OvutLook Hanp- 
Books have recently been issued by the 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration. They are all re- 
prints of 1951 publications. The titles are, 
Employment Outlook in Printing Occupations, 
Employment Outlook for Air Transportation, 
Employment Outlook in Metalworking Occupa- 
tions, and Employment Outlook for Mechanics 


and Repairmen. These are good-looking 
booklets of about twenty-five*pages, well 
detailed and documented and full of good, 
practical information. They arejillustrated 
with graphs and photographs of machinery 
used in the occupation. The text deals with 
the various jobs within the industry under 
four headings, outlook summary, nature of 
work, training and qualifications, outlook, 
and earnings and unionization. The book- 
lets are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25¢ each. 





ProBaBLy We’'RE PrejupiceD, because 
the publisher is advertising from time to 
time in this magazine. But, even if he 
weren't, we'd still like his vest-pocket 
booklet called “‘System—Your Daily Log 
Book.’’ The booklet carries the current 
month's calendar on the cover, and has a 
clean dated page, handy for notes or word 
games, for each day of the month. Page 1 
of the June issue lists ‘‘Five Pointers on 
Preventing Grievances’, quoted from Dart- 
nell’s (another advertiser!) “‘Short Course 
in Human Relations.’" The booklets are 
intended for the use of supervisors. We 
suggest that you request samples, without 
charge or obligation, from Orcutt Industrial 
Engineering Company, 744 N. 4th St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. Please mention PJ. 

ENLIsTING EmMpLoyegs IN Cost Repuc- 
TION is the title of a recent study published 
by Policybolders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
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politan Life Insurance Company. The report is 
based on the practices of 67 companies. The 
booklet describes 1) face-to-face contacts, 
such as meetings, personal contact, plant 
tours and open house; 2) the written word, 
including letters to employees, bulletins or 
memos to employees, employee magazines, 
annual reports to employees, interim reports 
to employees, employee manuals, other 
booklets, pay envelope inserts and check 
vouchers, advertising and press releases; 
3.) visual aids, such as posters, charts and 
displays; 4) training programs dealing with 
executive training, foreman training, orien- 
tation programs, employee training and 
employee committees; and 5) other chan- 
nels like suggestion systems, attitude sur- 


anti-waste campaigns. The publication is 
comprehensive and should be useful for 
personnel people. 

Planning the Organization for Better 
Management is another new study made by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau. This is a 
convenient analysis based on the experience 
of 76 companies. Many practical problems 
are considered, such as formalizing the 
organization structure by writing job de- 
scriptions for key positions, establishing 
the alignment of jobs, making an inventory 
of position requirements, and an inventory 
and appraisal of management personnel. 
Both booklets may be obtained from the 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Group Divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


veys, the radio, a quiz, contests and pany, 1 Madison Ave., New York to. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS (Continued from page 98) 


Deac (C. T.) Martin is associated with The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio, 
in a public relations capacity. His business in Cleveland, called ‘* Unique Services’’, was started in 1934 
and is devoted to editorial, trade and public relations work. He has been writing for business publica- 
tions since leaving Iowa State College in 1916. 


William H. Klippert is an engineer with a background of experience in production and sales 
management in this country and abroad. Administrative Assistant with Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Export Company, Akron, Ohio, he handles special assignments of management planning and organiza- 
tion analysis. 


Hubert H. Clay has recently joined Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J., as Personnel Adminis- 
trator. Previously he was Industrial Psychologist at B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron. Mr. Clay has 
an M.A. in psychology from Western Reserve University, Cleveland, and was on the staff of Reserve's 
Personnel Research Institute. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued from page 120) 


PERSONNEL: Master's Degree in Applied Psychology, 4 years’ experience in administration and de- 
velopment of personnel selection techniques. Present salary $5400. Prefer position in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania or New Jersey. Age 30, Veteran, Married, 1 child. Resume on request. Reply Box 240. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER OR LABOR RELATIONS ADMINISTRATOR: Experience at all phases of 
personnel program and labor-management relations. Would like opportunity with new organization 
or department. Employed as Personnel Manager in large company. Age 39, married, 2 children. Box 241. 


HUMAN RELATIONS: 10 years’ successful achievement various agencies. Admin. psych. psycho- 
therapy testing, counseling. M.A., Ph.D. equiv. Age 34, married, 2 children. Interested New York 
City and adjoining area. Minimum salary $6000. Resume upon request. Reply Box 242. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Ph.D., desires executive or personnel position in large Company. Reply Box 243. 





POPULAR NEW BOOKLETS FOR EMPLOYEES 


Build goodwill and help your employees with these attractive, easy-to-read, inex- 
pensive booklets. Send for free samples and catalog listing 78 additional titles. 


Over 1500 companies are now distributing similar booklets through reading racks, 
payroll envelopes or direct-mailing to employee's homes. May we send you samples 
and complete details of our popular information rack service? 





LET FREEDOM RING 


Adapted from a publication of the 
U. S. Department of State 
A timely and dramatic word-and- 
picture story of the struggle between 
American Democracy and World 
Communism. Should be read by 
every citizen. 
36 pages, 
2 color, 
illus. 514x714 


1-1000, 10¢ 
1001-5000, 9¢ 
Over 5000, 8¢ 


NO. 365 


ARE YOU SUMMER-WISE? 


A collection of articles from the 
Reader’s Digest on summertime liv- 
ing — food, cold drinks, sunglasses, 
sunburn, poison ivy, water safety and 
artificial respiration. 


12 pages, 
2 color, 
illus. 514x714 


1-1000, 9¢ 
1001-5000, 8¢ 
Over 5000, 7¢ 


NO. 371 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


By George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Why peace will not bring a depres- 
sion, but rather good jobs, good pay 
and real advances in our scale of 
living. 
12 pages, 
2 color, 
illus. 534x8 
1-1000, 8¢ 
1001-5000, 7¢ 
Over 5000, 6¢ 


NO. 372 





WHAT THE PRESIDENT WANTS 
By Stanley High 


Non-political article on how the 
President hopes to inspire a spiritual 
reawakening in America. Includes the 
President’s Inaugural Prayer. 


8 pages, 
2 color, 
illus. 514x714 


1-1000, 8¢ 
1001-5000, 7¢ 


Over 5000, 6¢- 


NO. 381 


THINGS THE BOSS MAY NOT 

TELL YOU ABOUT YOURSELF 

By L. E. “Cy” Frailey 

About the actions, mannerisms and 
other personal handicaps which may 
stand in the way of an individual’s 
success — things the boss may not tell 





16 pages, 
2 color, 
illus. 514x7% 


1-1000, 8¢ 
1001-5000, 7¢ 
Over 5000, 6¢ 


NO. 363 











THE GREAT UNWATCHED 
By Lester Velie 


A series of five articles revealing the 
corruption and inefficiency which is 
eating away the foundations of our 
state legislatures. 


16 pages, 
2 oy 
illus. 514x714 


1-1000, 8¢ 
1001-5000, 7¢ 
Over 5000, 6¢ 


NO. 373 
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Lists 78 colorful and 
attractive booklets 


subjects — all pre- 
tested for reader 


| SAMPLES FREE! 
GOOD READING RACK SERVICE 


Dept. PA, 76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


Good Reading Rack Service 
Dept. PA, 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send the following booklets at the prices indicated: 


on a wide variety of 


quantity o 





title price 





FIRM, (Please Print) » 
Amentign 
Street Address 


City, Zone, Stote 














[_] Send Free Catalog [_] Send Invoice CJ Check enclosed 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PEOPLE—PRODUCTION—PROFITS: Three months ago I went on record, My skills and abilities 
to sell. To date the response has been precisely—One note, two quips and a fare-thee-well! It stands to 
reason that among so many, There must be someone having the need—To hire a man who, without 
disguise, Can help trim costs personnel-wise. The record shows a 13-year span, Of down-to-earth work, 
no ‘Fancy Dan’, A graduate degree in psychology, A married man with children three. The present 
job pays $9,000 plus, The salary now sought is up to us. Although this verse is one of those tricks, Can 
you use this chap, age 36? Reply Box 227. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Over 15 years experience in all phases of office and factory pooner ad- 
ministration—recruitment, testing, negotiations, job evaluation, safety, training. Now have over-all 
responsibility in plant of 2,000. Age 41, married, children, degree, $10,000 per year. Midwest pre- 
ferred but not essential. Reply Box 230. 





TRAINING DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT: Wharton School graduate. Experienced in planning and 
organizing training programs. Experienced in Executive Development and Foreman Training teaching 
and development. Rounded background includes proven results in sales and personnel administration 
as well as training. Will relocate. Resume on request. Reply Box 231. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and supervise. Seeking executive train- 
ing program, desire specialize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsibility and hard 
md cost conscious, employee centered, emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant research and study all aspects management and 
personnel. Age 34, married, presently employed, available September. Resume on request. Reply Box 232. 





PERSONNEL: Successful achievement throughout career. Presently with organization of 2000 people. 
g years of varied work experience touches on most phases of Personne] Administration including em- 
ployee relations, classification, salary administration, testing and counseling, recruiting, placement 
and training. M.A. Guidance and Personnel Administration. Age 33, married, one child. Will relocate 
250 miles radius of New York City. Resume, interview on request. Reply Box 233. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.A., M.A. (Personnel Administration, Vocational Guidance, Psychology, 
etc.). Some legal education, Recreation specialist. Member N.V.G.A., A.P.G.A. Age 27. Willing to 
relocate. Veteran. Reply Box 234. 


LABOR RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 3 years experience as consultant to management in varied manu- 
facturing industries. Major work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Experienced in wage and salary administration. Interested in staff level position with multi- 
plant manufacturer. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 30. Will relocate and travel. Reply 
Box 235. 


ECONOMIST: Seeks research or industrial relations post US or abroad. BA, MA, PhD. Experience 
teaching, research, government. Publications. Present earnings $11,976. Head of research unit in Mid- 
dle East. Desires change in order to marry. Accept salary reduction. Box 236. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: 3-14 years extensive experience in Personnel and Public Relations of manu- 
facturing plant employing 950 people in small town located in the Mid-South. Seeking increases in 
opportunities—not salary. M.A. in Personnel Administration. Age 28, Married veteran—available 
August 1st. Reply Box 237. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: AB degree psychology, Princeton; MA degree psychology and personnel 
management, Columbia. 1-14 years in testing, recruitment, personnel tll job classification. Con- 
siderable contact work. Navy background in technical electronics. Age 29. Married, 2 children. Prefer 
northeast. Reply Box 238. 


PERSONNEL: 15 years’ experience personnel administration and public relations in private industry 
and government. Presently employed, annual salary $6000, plus. Prefer position in South or Southwest. 
Age 38, veteran, married, 4 children. Resume upon request. Reply Box 239. 


SEE OTHER SITUATION WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 118 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at so cents a line for one insertion. Average g7 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
three insertions or more. 
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NATIONAL FOREMEN’S IN 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT; — 


Tested “GIMMICK” Pos 














Just 11” x 14”. Made For Your Bulletin 
Boards BUT with the impact of a Bill- 
board! IN COLOR completely assembled 
and ready for immediate use—easily tacked, 



































Please send the following “Gimmick” Posters, in quantities indicated, subject i 
counts noted. 0 Payment Enclosed. () Send Bill. 


hung or pasted on bulletin boards or any SIMPLY CHECK 3 ON | 
other suitable space, Miniature novelties at- ‘ a 
HOLDERS (transparent Acetate) $1.25 ea. Bos 
$1-UNCLE SAM $13-GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ‘HAPPEN TO YO 
$2-THE WOULD-BE “DOC” #14-BE EARLY R ASSLES CLEA 
#3-THE RUMOR MONGER #15-IT’S SILLY TO RUN a Ch 
$4-MR. LATE-TO-WORK #16-CUT OUT WASTE Rig AS LE scab 
#S-ABSENTEE ABB #17-TOOL BREAKAGE ot ABOUT 
#7-WHISTLE JUMPING #19-BE A FRIEND ASTING : 
$8-NO GAMBLING #20-KEEP REST ROOM CLEAN Be 
#9-QUALITY #21-ASK YOUR SUPERVISOR USH YOUR BREA! 
#$10-SAFETY RULES $22-KEEP IT CLEAN, BOYS ISH TO ( = ns 
# 11-HORSEPLAY $23-WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND, BUD? VATCHERS 
#12-DOODLING $24-IT’S SAFER TO ASK QUESTIONS STS PAPER 
powsous ene 5 - : 
: REMEMBER: THEY MUST BE SEEN—AND WILL steeper 
; BE SEEN—TO BE APPRECIATED! scounts Below 
1 (May return any, or all if not satisfied.) re-$1.25 « Wes 
(oe 
NATIONS oe INSTITUTE, Inc. ” or bone + 
151 ST 
O Holders of trans- 
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‘ H O Please Send Literature on Your Supervisory and Employee Training Material. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGERS + TRAINING SUPERVISORS - SAFETY DIRECTORS 


try SYSTEM now 


as a monthly supplement to your present program—let us send you samples 


SYSTEM, “Your Daily Log Book”, is a useful 84-page pocket-size 
note book with a dated pageffor every day of the month. [More than a 
memo book for supervisors and other key people—it reminds, reviews 
and inspires with its brief quotes, epigrams and cartoons. Test its ac- 
ceptance by your supervisors—without obligation. 


oe ~—CUP AND MAR TODAY 


ORCUTT INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


Please send —______sample copies of SYSTEM—no charge. 
(Please request enough to supply each of your supervisors) 
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The Test that Saves T1me 


One of the finest pieces of creative work in the test field was the construction 20 years ago of 
the Minnesota Clerical Test. This is familiar to most users of tests. It was developed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Unemployment Center during the early part of the depression. 

The Minnesota Clerical Test is in two parts, numerical and verbal. The numerical part consists 
of 200 pairs of numbers which must be matched, to identify those which are alike and those which 
are not. Eight minutes time is allotted. The verbal part consists of 200 pairs of names, similarly 
checked for those which are alike and those which differ. Seven minutes time is allotted for this 
part. 

Research on this test has revealed that there are some difficult items which disturb the continuity 
of an otherwise “speed test”. Accordingly, the Hay Number Perception Test was designed exclu- 
sively with speed in mind, since speedy and accurate production are the essentials in routine clerical 
work. The test was constructed by studying the errors made in most clerical operations and dupli- 
cating them in the test. At least two research papers show that this test will do in four minutes 
what requires 15 minutes in the Minnesota Test. 


Send $2.00 for a trial order of 25 Hay Number Perception Tests, together with manual and scoring 
card. Mention this advertisement in your order and receive copies of two articles reprinted from 
Personnel Journal describing the experiments referred to above. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE—Swarthmore, Penna. 











